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CHINA NEARS U.X. VICTORY DESPITE U.S. 

by Wilfred Burchett 
Guardi an /LIBERATION* News Service 

New York (LNS) --China in, Taiwan out. 

This in all probability will be the outcome in 
i few weeks on the historic question of seating 
People's China at the United Nations. 

After long years of refusing to recognise the 
700 million people of China represented by the Pe- 
king government --a desperate United States govern- 
ment has sought to propound the political fiction 
of China in, Taiwan in. 

Washington has even proposed that the People's 
Republic of China replace Taiwan (the ’’Republic of 
China") in the Security Council as long as the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime retains a place in the UN 
General Assemb ly . "China' s" seat in the five-member 
council is presently occupied by Taiwan. 

But even this latest U.S. face-saving gesture 
appears destined to fail. 

The full admission of People's China and an end 
to the fiction that Chiang' s Nationalists speak for 
China--or even Taiwan--appears to be a reality whose 
recognition has come. 

It has been known for some time, of course, 
that the U.S. would be forced this year to drop its 
traditional opposition to the seating of the Peking 
government. This was merely a concession to the 
fact that with or without Washington, China would 
probably gain admission this year. 

Since the announcement of President Nixon's 
impending visit to China it has been clear the U.S. 
would push a "two Chinas" line at this session of 
the UN. The announcement made at the beginning of 
the 25-member Steering Committee meetings earlier 
this month that Washington would approve seating 
People's China at the Security Council was somewhat 
of a surprise- -but not enough to offset the devel- 
oping understanding among many nations that the Tai- 
wan seat represents only Chiang Kai-shek and his 
clique and that they must be ousted. 

The old U.S. position of demanding that China's 
entry to the UN be made on "important question," re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority, had to be discarded 
after a simple majority last year voted in favor of 
putting Albania's resolution that Peking be admitted 
on the agenda. Since then, many more countries 
have recognized China and indicated they would vote 
with Albania this time around In response, the 
Nixon government moved to a fa 11 -back position and 
continued a rearguard struggle from there. The new 
US tactic is to make the expulsion of Taiwan an 
"important question," requiring a two-thirds vote. 

The Albanian resolution links the seating of 
People's China with the expulsion of Taiwan. Peking 
has repeated l y rejected the "twu-Cn i nas" scheme and 
has stated it would not enter the UN at all as long 
as the Chiang delegates remained.. Thus, the U.S. 
proposal to save Taiwan's se it is tantamount to a 
new version of the old strategy taut lama's admis- 
sion requires a two-tnirds i::a ^r.ty. 

from too outset, however, •; * we*-, tur- 
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around just to get sufficient co-sponsorship to 
submit a "save Taiwan" resolution. By Aug. 17, 
when the resolution was introduced, not a single 
European country supported it . Co-sponsors weie 
Swaziland, Costa Rica, Columbia, Haiti, Honduras 
and the Philippines, with a total population less 
than many Chinese provinces. 

Albania, on the other hand, had no problem in 
lining up 17 co-sponsors by July 15 for its seat 
Peking, expel Taiwan" resolution. The resolution 
calls for seating People's China "as the only le- 
gitimate representative of China to the United 
Nations and to expel forthwith the representatives 
of Chiang Kai-shek from the place which they un- 
lawfully occupy at the United Nations and in all 
the organizations affiliated to it." This resolu- 
tion was listed as item 101 on the agenda, meaning 
it would be debated before the U.S. resolution, 
which was item 105. 

Recognizing that if the Albanian resolution 
was voted on first and approved the Washington re- 
solution would fall by the wayside, U.S. delegate 
George Bush (who seven years ago advocated that the 
U.S. leave the UN should China ever be admitted) 
proposed that the two items be merged into one 
known simply as "The China Question," a "neutral, 
non-partisan heading," he explained. 

Under such a formula, Bush maintained, the two 
resolutions would then be handled as points "A" 
and "B" of the same item- -and it was quite clear 
that he had hoped point "A" would be the U.S re- 
solution. The U.S. was immediately supported by 
Belgium, on the basis of saving time in the Gen- 
eral Assembly debate, and opposed by Zambia. The 
battle got under way with a strong attack by Alba- 
nia against the Chiang regime and U.S. maneuvers 
to keep it in the world body. 

The U.S. move to combine the resolutions was 
defeated 12-9 with 3 abstentions. Had it succeed- 
ed, it would have meant that the exclusion of Tai- 
wan was an "important question." The Albanian re- 
solution, thus, would have required a two-thirds 
majority . 

At the end of debate, the Albanian resolution 
went on the agenda by vote of 17-2 with 4 abstentions 
while the U.S. resolution was included, in its 
proper order, by vote of 11-9 with 4 abstentions. 

This was a bad procedural defeat for the U.S. 

The attack on Washington was compounded Sept . 24 
in the General Assembly debate on ratification of 
the Steering Commit tc agenda recommendations. 

At this meeting Albania requested that the U.S. 
resolution be struck from the agenda on the grounds 
that it was intended to delay and confuse the issue. 
This inspired delegate Bush to make an impassioned 
plea in the name of "freedom of discussion" to 
retain the item. 

In the debate that followed, delegates who sup- 
ported the Albanians pointed out the hypocrisy of 
Bush's "freedom of discussion" line after a 20-year 
history of trying to prevent the issue of China's 
entry from even being discussed. Japan and Saudi 
Arabia spoke on bchali oi the US. resolution. The 
outcome was that the American item was retained 
by vote of 65-47 with 15 abstentions. 
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Si^nif: ccntiy, i ,; r.:«v. .\ 5 took the r,>s:nr af- 
ter the voting to exp. rhov : upnorc e-i in- 
elusion of the iter:. onl> ccaue cf the ttaditiun 
1 1 1 a l tiic Ue ikt a i Ai s c* i .. i 1 j ulna's c n p • " s c ^ ti o 
Steering Conn, t tee ’ s prop used age rule v.o re- 
legates of Argentina, Belgium, r ongo v- raz~av; lie j 
Ecuador, Israel, Italy, Mexizo, Qua tor, Tunisia 
and lurkey made clear tha. their "Yes" cote was 
ne*, m ary way an endorsement cf the U S craft 
r^soluti on . 

liven many of America's closest axl.es are 
opposed to Washington's latest machinations. In 
explaining ins vote, Italy’s delegate made it clear 
his government would vote against any proposal 
that delayed China's admission to the UN and all 
its organisations. I ho french delegate, who ab- 
stained on tar General Assembly agenda vote, de- 
scribed the U.v. proposal as "worthless," insist- 
ing it vould probably "fall of its own." France 
and Bn t ain--whi ch also aostained--wi 1 1 both vote 
with Albania. 


t.ose ro'viut : c navy organ : ;at i ons which favored 
;:;etned> tn at would ming results. In our garrison 
we organ ; v a guava of e.rwv men who thought along 
t a c s ar.e 1 1 ;u s 

I n ifeS Wa;;;aica joined the clandestine People's 
Revolutionary Vanguard [\TIf , but kept his captain's 
post On January' 2o, 1969, he pulled a spectacular 
s t out by leaving ins camp, the Fourth infantry Re- 
giment, together with with several other Army men, 
in a truck loaded with o9 rifles, 10 machine guns , 
til rev- bazookas and large stores of ammunition 

Lamurea umnediat c ly dropped out of sight, and 
joined the VPR guerillas m the countryside of 
uao Paulo. I he guerrilla group's success at kidnap- 
pings and executions of the Brazilian regime's death 
squad j, s: ■Jr.n^n nude Lamuica a prime target for 
the army and police 
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In a matter of weeks, the Albanian resolution 
will read the floor and is now expected to win 
without too much difficulty, thus terminating two 
decades of U.S, oi)st ruct Lon ism which has pre- 
vented one-quarter of humankind from represent- 
ation in the assembly of nations. 
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BRAZILIAN RE VOEU'I 10NAKY LEADER ASSASSINATED BY 
POL I Cl: AND ARMY POSSE 


RIO Dh J AN L 1 RO ( LX s ) - - Fo rme r B ra z i 1 i an A rmy 
Captain Carlos Lamarca, considered the most out- 
standing revolutionary figure in Brazil, and Jose 
Campos Barreto, a Sao Paulo labor leader, were 
murdered on Sept. 17 after being wounded in a shoot- 
out with members of the Army and the pol ice near 
Sao Paulo. 


ihe ofiicial Brazilian reports say that the 
two rnen were cornered by a police and Army posse 
that had been trailing them on an informer's lead. 
Ivhen they refused to surrender they were pumped 
lull of bullets. The autopsy report shows that 
Lamarca was atal ly shot three times in the heart 
and wounded in three other parts of his body'; 
Barreto’s body' was riddled with eight bullets. 

Lamarca, dead at 51, was trained as an ace 
marksman at Brazil's finest military academies. 

He was once part of trie U.N. force at the Suez 
Canal and had a collection fo trophies for his na- 
tionally and internationally acclaimed marksmanship. 
In a 19(>() interview with Prensa Latina, the Cu- 
b.ui news agency’, lie reviewed his life. 


"I went to school at the eo<t of great sa- 
crifice on the part of my parents, and" I chose a 
military carer because ! believed that in the 
Armed Forces ! would f ud a way ♦ . contribute to 
tlie development a:ul emvicipat ic: of my count rv . 

l!ien ! oecame J : ^ i J 1 us : >;u a . -.’cause the Brazilian 
Army is tne we. card oi react i m our count re. 

"In l'.L-l 1 .1 f t e r the ■ . , ; . * r, ,) 

Brancoi re.ii i zed t : ; a t v vn • 

peace I ui '^sat u 1 ; 1 . a' era . ; v • - , j. 

exhaus tea , - I t r: • J 4 ■ • . 
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MINERS DEFY NIXON FREEZE-- 
MIDNIGHT WALK -01 IT OCT. 1 

WHEELING, W. \a.fLXSJ-- The entire bituminous 
coal industry was shut down at 12:01 a.m. Oct. 1 
when 80,000 miners walked off the 10 b. The leader- 
ship of the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA), 
headed by* Tony Boyle, had been negotiating a new 
three -year contract for the past few weeks when 
the rank and file decided to strike in defiance of 
the Nixon freeze. Stating that the negotiators 
weren't working hard enough and that the only way 
the demands would be wen was by a strike, miners 
walked out. 

While tiie new contract calls for a $50-a-day 
wage (a raise of $15), paid sick leave and an in- 
crease in the welfare and retirement fund, there 
arc other miner demands which aren't on the new 
contract. These demands, which are backed by a 
coalition ot: rank and file organizations including 
Miners for Democracy, the Black Lung Association 
and Disabled Miners and Widows Association, call 
for increased safeguard provisions for miners and 
health benefits for disabled miners and widows, as 
well as demands for changes in the union bureacracy, 

Right now 19 heads of the UMWA's 21 districts 
are appointed by the Dept, of Labor on the basis of 
a 1930's law. The dissident miners want the right 
to elect their leadership and also, the right to 
ratify contracts. Currently a contract is only 
voted on by the international officers. 

1 lie coalition which represents thousands of 
miners plans to continue striking after Boyle signs 
the new contract. Nixon is expected to invoke in- 
junctions against the workers then as the dissidents 
try to force the union to negotiate for these other 
donum ds . 
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MINERS HIDE BLACK LUNG TO KEEP THEIR JOBS 

BOSTON (LNS)-- Some miners don't want their 
employers to find out they are suffering from 
"black lung" ailments, because they don't want 
to lose the jobs that are killing them. 

This stems from a two-year-old federal law 
which says a miner whose lung condition reaches 
a certain level must quit work. They receive 
some compensation, but their income falls well 
below their former wages. 

Dr. Benjamin Kelson, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Radiology at the University of Cincinnati, 
said in an interview in Boston that he has en- 
countered a number of such cases. They refuse 
to allow their medical records to be shown to 
the government officials who would order them 
off the job. 
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24 HOUR SURVEILLANCE CAMERA SET UP 

MOUNT VERNON, N.Y.(LNS)-- Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
is one of the many suburban communities located 
in super-rich Westchester County outside of New 
York City. It has now become the first city in 
America to install low- light- level cameras for 
24 hour a day surveillance of black and other 
oppressed people who shop in the busy down-town 
section of the city. 

These low-light-level cameras were first 
developed for military use in Vietnam in the 
early 1960's--they are now being used in America 
in the early 1970's as an experimental surveil- 
lance system. The federal government spent 
$47,000 for equipment and installation--saying 
that they will be evaluating it "very carefully", 
and that the Mt. Vernon police will conduct a 
week-by-week survey of so-called "crime statis- 
ticsh to determine whether the cameras are acting 
as a deterrent. 

It is common knowledge that the city of Mt . 
Vernon is separated along racial lines. The New 
Haven railroad tracks separates it into the north 
side and the south-s i de . . .wi th the north-side 
being predominately white and the south-side 
being predominately black. 

Now, the first surveillance camera is posi- 
tioned on the corner lightpole of 1st Street and 
4th Avenue- -whi ch is the borderline between the 
black and white communities. The second camera 
is located on the corner lightpole of 2nd Street 
and 4th Avenue- -wh ich is on the south side --right 
inside the black community. In this particular 
area, black people live in run-down apartments 
above stores and businesses. The surveillance 
camera will aid the police in protecting their 
property and seeing to it that black people leave 
things unchanged. 

Mounted on motor driven turrets, one block 
apart, two 29 pound cameras peer down from light- 
poles, scanning tin* streets, n dewalks and stores. 
They are operated by remote control from the near- 
by police department a few blocks .-.way. They 

1 ! hi. KA . ! jS News 


have zoom le:isc> capable of penetrating near total 
darkness --wi th a viewing range of more than one 
mile and can rotate approximately 360 degrees. 

Pictures are transmitted to the police de- 
partment and video-tape machines make a complete 
record of everything that happens on camera. Also, 
it has been noted that the zoom lenses might pos- 
sibly be used for lip-reading. 
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CARLOS FELICIANO FREE ON RAIL 

NLYY YORK (.LNS; - - After 16 months in jail, Carlos 
Feliciano, a 41 year old Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Party militant, won release on $55,000 bail. Fe- 
liciano, a long time fighter for Puerto Rican in- 
dependence, is charged with several New York bombing 
attempts. His lawyers, Wi 1 liam Kuns t ler and Conrad 
Lynn, got his bail reduced from the original $250,000 
to $55,000 in a long legal battle that ended Sept. 

27. 

Feliciano was greeted by his wife Lydia and 
his six children as well as by a number of spirited 
supporters from the Puerto Rican movement. Carlos 
appeared to be in good spirits, despite his long 
impri sonment . 

The demand for his freedom has attracted 
broad support in New York's Puerto Rican community 
including such groups as the Nationalist Party, 

MPI, the Young Lords and El Comite. 

The Feliciano trial begins Oct. 18. For more 
information write Committee to Defend Carlos Fel- 
iciano, Box 356, Canal St. Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10013. 
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SOUTH KOREAN STUDENTS BATTLE POLICE 
OVER CAMPUS MILITARY TRAINING 

SEOUL, S. Korea(LNS) --Student demonstrations 
against campus military training led to a pitched 
battle between at least 1000 college students from 
two universities and South Korean riot police, the 
Assoicatcd Press reports. 

The September 30 demonstrations, together with 
one staged two days earlier by 500 students of 
Yonsei University, were the first student protests 
against military training since an April-May offen- 
sive. Seoul is the capital city of South Korea. 

About 500 students of Korea University, one of 
Korea's three prestige schools and a center of the 
student movement, marched out shortly after noon 
following an hour- long rally on campus. 

50 - 
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After seeing bone ml Electric's television 
common ci a: claims that the company makes its 

products a- if they .ere "fur our own homes," United 
Electrical aa(es f UI. members in Decatur, Indiana 
expressed t • tint the company pay wages as if 

: t s e x c cut: . a - e a 4 t u 1 i V e on them. 

-- Ce t .. i j ^ Kern ce , Cambridge, Mass. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY WORKERS STRIKE: 

SEEK END TO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 

ATHENS , Oil i o ( LNS j - - N me ii un dre d 
non- academic workers at Ohio University 
returned to work on Cct 2 after walkin'"' 
out on the first day of classes, Sept. 22, 

The campus workers whose demands include 

an end to discriminati on against women and 
work speed ups, say that they will strike 
again if a committee current ly negotiating 
with university officials does not get a 
favorable settlement . 

During the ten-day strike several 
campus trucks were sabotaged, school windows 
were sporadically broken and scuffles 
between scabs and workers and students on the 
24-hour picket line which was constantly 
patrolled by police were frequent 

The strike's most critical day was Sept. 30 
Early in the morning, Oscar McGee, the 
president of local 1699 of the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, was fined $500 for defying an in- 
junction against the strike. (The union 
was fined $500 in a separate action.) Six 
fires were .set in the garbage bins under the 
dormitories while McGee, who the local press 
brands irresponsible and insane, was dragged 
in and out of court through a day of legal 
maneuvers . 

While McGee was off in court, the 
university got a man to drive three truck- 
loads of coal through the pickets. The 
administration was determined to get the 
delivery through, because the university was 
nearing a health emergency without hot 
water to wash the dishes or do any of the 
cleaning. There was only one hour's worth of 
coal lift in all of the University's bins, and 
if the pickets successfully blocked the 
truck, the school would have to shut down. 

The threat of school closing gave the union 
more bargaining leverage. The school's 
main coal supplier was honoring the picket 
line and at the time of the scab delivery 
there was hardly a drop of hot water left. 

But despite abarrage of rocks a five day coal 
supply made it to the furnaces and the 
strike was broken on the afternoon of 
Sept. 30. 

The university promised not to fire or 
demote any of the strikers, and sat down at the 
negot iating table. 

The issues still being discussed are: 

* *the rehiring of 42 workers (41 women) 
who were 1 aid-off during the summer with- 
out regard to seniority 

**an end to work speed-ups by the rehiring 
of the laid- off worders, as well as 
new ones 

**an end to discrimination against women 

Seniority . Th o w o r n e rs want 1 a v - o t i s to 
be determined b\ how long someone a as worked 
at the university, and tney want peoole returning 
to work after a lay-off t ■ go to their former 

posit ions , > inste ad of ye_:rm; sw : ten yd iron. de_- 
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partment to department. The workers complain that 
they don't get to know one another, because of the 
constant rotation. 

Speed-up: The university has been building 

dormitories for an increasing student population, 
but is not hiring maids and janitors proportionate- 
ly. The same number of workers clean twice as many 
bathrooms in the same amount of time as they did 
last year when the school was smaller and on week- 
ends two women and one man are responsible for 
cleaning bathrooms in 18 buildings. 

Grievances: Wien union members currently have 

a grievance they must complain through a state 
arbitrator at about $300 a case For example, since 
the union treasury is a low $3500, the 42 people 
who were laid off over the summer have not been 
able to have rehiring hearings, because the state 
won' tallow them to bring a group, or class, action 
against the university. Each must go to court 
individually. 

Women: "My main concern is the way they treat 

women workers in the kitchen. Before I came to the 
university I was entirely against women's liberation, 
but since I've come I've had a change of heart," 
says Oscar McGee, the local's head Kitchen workers 
are constantly switched from section to section 
A woman is a salad girl for a few months, then a 
pastry maker and then a cook There is no wage 
raise with each switch, because the salary is fixed 
at the same amount for each of these kitchen jobs. 
Everytime a raise time comes, a woman is just 
switched to another section and maintains the same 
pay rate. Some of the strikers have worked in the 
university kitchens for over 10 years with no 
raises . 

The university has recently begun to fire 
women who hold regular, year-round jobs at the 
university and get paid according to civil service 
scales, and are hiring men on contract to do their 
jobs. The men don’t have to join the union to do 
the work. They are just contracted for a specific 
job for a certain length of time, and of course, 
at a higher pay. 

Student support for the local's demands has 
grown on the campus . There were very few complaints 
about dirty buildings and slower cafeteria lines 
during the strike. Some students formed a strike 
solidarity committe and have set up a strike fund 
for the local . 

***** *•*•**★***■** ******5Q** * * * * * a * * * * * ********* ***** 
BUFFALO DRAFT BOARD RAIDERS INDICTED 

BUFFALO (LNS)- -A federal grand jury indicted 
three men and two women on Sept. 30 on a charge of 
conspiring to steal and destroy Selective Service 
records. The five were caught by FBI agents in a 
Buffalo draft board office last August. 

The indictments also charged Maureen Considine, 
Charles Darts, Daniel ilorrigan, James Martin, and 
Ann Marie Master with removing documents from an 
Army military intelligence office near the draft 
board office. 
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NATIONWIDE DEMONSTRATIONS SUPPORT ATTICA PRISONERS ; 

THOUSANDS PROTEST SAIGON ELECTIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Saturday, Oct. 2 was declared 

a national day of solidarity with the prisoners at 
Attica and all political prisoners. Several thous- 
and people joined in rallies, marches and pickets 
throughout the U.S. at which they protested prison 
brutality, demanded the total withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Southeast Asia and denounced the frau- 
dulent South Vietnamese elections,! 

DANBURY, Conn. (LNSJ --About 400 people massed 
around Danbury State Prison, Sat. Oct. 2 to pro- 
test the Attica massacre and to support a declar- 
ation made by Danbury inmates in early August, 
in their declaration, which was published at the 
outset of a hunger strike, the men demanded re- 
form of the parole system, the release of South 
Vietnamese political prisoners, the realease of 
Dan Berrigan, who is very sick, and a parole hear- 
ing for Phil Berrigan. The Berrigan brothers are 
serving time for draft file destruction, and are 
defendants in the Harrisburg 6 federal bombing 
conspiracy . 

Inside, the prison inmates held a hunger 
strike in support of Attica prisoners and conducted 
memorial services for the dead. 

The large crowd listened to a series of 
speakers including Ted Glick, another defendant in 
the Harrisburg case, who was released from Danbury 
the night before the rally. Glick had been in 
Danbury serving a sentence for destroying draft 
records in Rochester, N.Y. in the 1969 Flower 
City Conspiracy action. 

A committee of seven tried to see the prison 
warden, but he refused to admit them to the prison. 

* * * 

CHICAGO (LNS) --"Attica was unique in the same 
sense that Indochina was unique. Not because of 
the use of repressive violence, but because at 
Attica as in Indochina the people stood up and 
fought," said Eqbal Ahmed, a defendant in the 
Harrisburg 6 federal conspiracy trial, to an au- 
dience of 1000 people gathered in a park opposite 
Cook County Jail. 

An early afternoon crowd of 400 grew to 1000 
in a few hours as more and more people came to 
show solidarity with the prisoners at Attica and 
Cook County jail Sat. Oct. 2. The demonstrators 
demanded that all the prisons in the country be 
opened to citizen's commissions which would in- 
vestigate them and accurately present the prisoners' 
grievances . 

A group of people from the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights tried to send a delegation into 
the county jail, but the warden, Winston Moore, 
refused to see them saying to the press, "You 
don't think jerks like that are going to accomplish 
anything do you?" 


AUSTIN, Texas (LNSJ --Austin , San Antonio and 
Dallas were all the scenes of prisoner support 
demonstrations Sat. Oct. 2. In Austin, fifty people 
ni eke ted the county jail for about four hours and 
distributed leaflets about Attica, prison reform 
and the Oct. 3 Saigon elections to passers-by. 

Some of the demonstrators made it over to the 
football game at the University of Texas where one 
leafletter put a flyer in LBJ's hand. The ex- 
president quickly threw it down. 

In San Antonio a small group of demonstrators 
spent the afternoon talking to prisoners through 
the windows and yard bars of the local prison. 

And in Dallas about 50 people watched a guerrilla 
theater troupe enact a typical youth bust in front 
of the Dallas jail. 

* * * 

ALDERSON, IV. Va . (LNS) - -One -hundred and fifty 
people, mostly women, came by buses and cars to 
this remote women's federal penitentiary to express 
solidarity with the women kept inside and to pro- 
test the Attica massacre and the treatment of 
prisoners in South Vietnamese jails. On Sept. 12 
the day of the Attica massacre 400 Alderson inmates 
refused to work in an expression of sympathy for 
the prisoners killed at Attica. The work stoppage 
was broken by tear-gas and many of the women were 
later transfered to other prisons. 

When the prison officials got word of the 
Oct. 2 demonstration they threw an extra security 
fence around the prison campus and pulled a long 
freight train on to the tracks to block as much of 
the prisoners' and demonstrators' veiws that it 
could. The road to the prison as well as the 
entire perimeterwas freshly dotted with brand new, 
neon no-trespassing signs. 

Thirty counter-pickets showed up during the 
rally; they were armed, but there were no incidents. 

* * * 

ASHLAND, Kentucky (LNS) --Demonstrators came from 
three states: Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio to 

rally at the Federal Youth Center here in support of 
the Attica prisoners, nationwide prison reform, 
and to protest the Oct. 3 Saigon elections. Seventy- 
five people picketed the prison grounds, and talked 
to inmates, who were sitting on the edges of lawns 
near the boundary fences. 

At issue for these demonstrators were the 66 
women who had been transferred to Ashland from 
Alderson Federal Penitentiary in W. Va. during the 
past week. These women were singled out as the lead- 
ers of the Sept. 12 "Solidarity with Attica" work 
stoppage. Nearly 4000 women stopped work at Al- 
derson and signed a petition listing 42 grievances. 
The women were tear- gassed back to work. 

* * * 

SANDSTONE , Minn . (LNS J - -Th i s federal penitentiary 
which holds many mid-Western draft resisters was the 
focus of a Minnesota demonstration in support of 
the Attica prisoners Saturday, Oct. 2. Two-hundred 
and forty people listened to speakers, and then a 
eorrjiu t tee of five, including Father James Groppe , 
trie Mi lw.iur ce priest whose active support of the 
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rights of welfare recipients has draw;; nation- 
wide attention, spoke to the warden The w,i:cc 
didn't respond when he was shown statisita- il- 
lustrating the imbalance between a lance third 
world prison population and a small percentage 
of third world employees, When asked whether t 
men could have conjugal rights he replied, "So- 
ciety isn’t ready for it 


' e 


There were similar demons t rations at 
Springfield, 111 , Suffolk County Jan in River 
Head, Long Island, X V , Terminal Island m Los 
Angeles and at San Quentin 

At San Quentin prison in Calif about 500 
people , surrounded by heavily armed police held 
a rally at which several ex- Quentin inmates and 
members of prisoners 1 families spoke; at Kiierhead 
another 400 people gathered in front of the Suffolk 
County Prison and at Terminal Island m Los Angeles 
and at Springfield Penitentiary in Joliet, 111 
smaller groups of people listened to speakers and 
expressed their solidarity with the Attica pris- 
onders, and called for the immediate withdrawal 
of U S troops from Vietnam 
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2000 MARCH IX FUXLRAL FOR SIX ATTICA VICTIMS 

BROOKLYN, X Y (LXSj-- Two thousand people 
gathered in an intersection in Bedford- Stuyvesant , 
one of the worst ghettos in New York City/ Six 
men slain at Attica were to be buried on this 
bright windy Saturday morning, Sept 25 The 
members of the community were marching to pay 
their final respects to the six who died by guards. 
State Troopers' and National Guardmen’s bullets 

The six dead men, John Barnes, Harold Thomas, 
Rafael Yasquec , Manuel Johnson, Frank Williams 
and Thomas Hicks were not to he buried without a 
final catch, however In a mix up at the mortuary 
the corpses were mistakenly identified, resulting 
in the burial of only three The rest were taken 
back in police ambulances after the ceremony 

Ihomas Hicks' grandmother had opened the 

'id not her ^rand. -on at all "Thomas 
had his front teeth knocked out in a fight and 
wore a gold earring- Hi i s man had a t'ull set of 
tooth and nothing in his ear," she said hitterlv 
"'Jhat's not my grandson " 

One thousand people assembled at the inter- 
section of Flatnush and Fulton when the march 
began As the cortege moved down Fuit‘»n towards 
the Cornerstone Baptist Church, through the 
somber, sometimes weeping line of onlookers , the 
ranks swelled until there was an estimated tv.,, 
thousand mourners when they reached the oi march 

Ihe pieces; on w as led by a -ruim ; ,f 
play mg drums and cymiaN behind them the • i- 
sang and miantod "Imueaca Murderer in i. , • , • • 

Re member Attica" hext came the :’i a hi w v 

coffins, five with the red, am:; i:.-J 
ner i>r the Ai ri can h it : mi and me ; 

Rican flag 

At ! : : e m.arc:. t : o. • t:.r ;m - .* ■ ■# , a 
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clenched fists in salute The coffins were car- 
ried into the church and placed around the alter 
cevered with liberation flags, with a color guard 
of relatives of the dead and men holding shotguns 
and carbines. 

At a three hour service Mrs. Brenda West, a 
widow of another slain inmate; James Little, re- 
leased from Attica last week; Welfare Rights Or- 
ganizer Jeanette Washington and Hannibal Ahmed of 
the Harlem o spoke 

Joyce Vasquez, sister of Rafael Vasquez, 
commented; "I’m tired of all this oppression. 
Marching isn't enough anymore." 

The funeral over, Bed-Sty returned to normal. 
The broken glass and empty wine bottles gleamed 
m the September sunlight, the trash and garbage 
that filled the streets was blown about by gusty 
winds A woman sitting on her stoop remarked 
quietly, "They just don't seem to hear us, but they 
will " 
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ISRALLI OFFICIALS SAY ATTICA INSPIRED 
ASHKALON PRISON REVOLT 

ASIIKALON , Israel (LNS) -- Nearly 500 Pal- 
estinian prisoners, including many accused of 
being guerrillas, demonstrated for two hours in 
Ashkalon Jail on the last day of September. I 
Israeli Prison Commissioner Arie Nir claimed the 
inmates apparently were inspired by the Attica, N.Y. 
uprising a few weeks before. 

Nir appointed an investigation commission to 
probe what he termed the worst jail rioting in 
Israel since the 1967 war. 

'Inmates in Israeli jails, including Arab 
guerillas, read newspapers and tune in to the 
news we broadcast into the cells," said Nir. 

"There is no doubt the news about the Attica riot 
and subsequent mutinies in France and Italy have 
influenced this lot, who must have asked them- 
selves, 'Why do we keep silent?'" 

Prisoners described as "leaders" were over- 
powered and transferred to other cells. But 
Israeli officials offered no word about what issues 
had provoked the prisoners to rebel. 
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Tree Ruche]!, Free Fleeta Drumgo, Free John 
Clutciiette, FrecAngela, Free Herbert X. Blyden, 

Free Ricnard Clarke, Tree Jerry Rosenberg, Free 
Frank Lott, Free Peter Butler, Free Roger Champen 
l Free the Attica 5,000j, Free John Sinclair, 
Free Lee Otis Johnson, Free Pun Plamundon, Free 
-ack Forrest, Free Gcronimo, Free David Hilliard, 

; Ricardo De Leon, Free Ben Chaney, Free Martin 
Rut roll, Free Lolita Lebrun, Free Daniel Berrigan, 

: 1 • " i ail lip Kerrigan, Free Carl Harp, Free Jimmy 
C.rr, i :V'. i -ml Po-c, Free Francois Simard, Free 

— b b^riie, Free Lise Rose, . . .FREE ALL POLITICAL 
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"WE ARE THE REAL CONSTELLATION I" : 
CONVERSATION WITH AW'OL CONNV -AIL NT- 

Brave New World/ LIBERATION New- -l r . . ce 

(Editor's Note: Shortly after mid:;!.,/ t r 

Sept. 29, four sailors, all enlisted men, w Tv;. 1 
ofi the aircraft carrier Constellation r:.c-.r 
than return with tne ship to Vi etna:;,. . v. i at ^ 
September 45,000 military and civilian :an;no in 
San Diego voted to keep the Constellation fra:.; 
returning to Vietnam. 

The four men asked a number of churenes for 
sanctuary but were refused. Finally an rut 3 a.m. 
they were given sanctuary in the Catholic Car: si 
the King Church. 

Capt . Vaughn Lyons, the highest ran k:ug nnvai 
chaplain officer in the Eleventh XavAl id strict, 
came to the church to talk to the men. Shortly 
after he arrived a fifth sailor walked in and 
joined the other four. 

On Sept. 30 four more crew members fr.rr the 
Constellation asked for sanctuary at Christ the 
King Church. 

’Die men stayed in the Church until 4 a.m. 
the morning of Oct. 2 when 2 7 men in civilian 
c Iotnes (’14 U.3. ’ A rah al Is and 13 Naval intelli- 
gence officers] forced their way into the church. 
They did not show I.D and at first sou Id not 
show arrest warrants for the nine sailors. 

'Hie nine soldiers were handcuffed and taken 
from the church, with no respect for the sanc- 
tuary of the church. They were taken to a near- 
by naval airfield, where they were flown back 
to the U S.S Constellation. 

The first four men to leave were Jin Mikell 
of Georgia, Charles Andrews of Pennsylvania, 

Scott Flanagan of San Diego, and Dan Hoag :i s t 
Louis, Mo. The fifth was Ronald MacLocd ot 
Arkansas, and the last four were Darryl Lurrab.e 
of Duluth, Minn., Charles Lawson of Tcva-r .’"hr. 
o; , o o f l ow a an d David Cl ay of Cali f o rn i a . 

'II le following is excerpts of an interview 
done by Ray Schwartz on Sept. 29 w . : T r 1 ' ■ * ' l 
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Hoag: i don’t think we are. They're doing 

this because they want to. . .they think we are right. 

CCA LONG DO YOU PLAN TO STAY HERE? WHAT NEXT? 

Mikell : We don't know. But we don't plan to 

sit here and be paranoid. We plan to do things. 

Wo reel this is the real America. This is the real 
Cons te 1 iation . Everybody else should be charged 
with desertion! We feel we are the real Constella- 
te oi" because we are carrying out the will of the 
v.p.’.o <jf the United States. Tonight at 7 p.m. , we 
are giving blood to war casualties of Vietnam... 

HOW DID YOU GET OFF THE SHIP? 

Mikell: We walked off separately. I really 

didn’t make up my mind until 1 was packing my gear 
at midnight. There were about 12, 13 of us who were 
at a meeting last week... we talked about it then, 
but 1 was not sure until now. 

Hoag: I called my family and at first they 

said if you do something like this don't come home. 

My family's idea of a success is this guy in my 
family who is a captain in the Marine Corps. 

WHAT HAPPENS IF THE SPECIAL POLICE OR FBI SHOW 
UP HERE? 

Hoag: We'll go with them. No violence. We 

accept this. 

YOU CLAIM SANCTUARY, THOUGH. 

Andrews: There is a legal issue involved, and 

the state can legally come in here and take us... 

Flanagan: I personally feel that the Navy will 

hit us just as hard as they can because this is a 
pol i ti cal i ssue . . . 

Mikell: We will get a heavier charge than some- 

one who just decided to take off and spend a week's 
nir.ge. Legalities arc not the issue. 

I think that the service has got to start 
dealing with people and not just dealing with guys 
marching off to war mid being heroes... 

WHY DID YOU FINALLY LEAVE THE CONSTELLATION? 

Mikell: I'm here because I'm against the war 

and against killing...! joined the Navy as an al- 
ternative to killing. But it isn't an alternative 
to killing. The whole organization is based on 
killing. I joined the Navy so I wouldn't have to 
go to Vietnam. Now I'm going to Vietnam. To keep 
my sanity I can't sail on the Connie. 1 know the 
risk involved. But there is more risk involved if 
i sailed. 

Andrews: Just about all my life my parents 

drummed into me what to be 1 i eve ... anyth .i ng outside 
taut was wrong. I can’t understand why men have 
u Kill enca other. i can't sail on the Connie 
and that' s w h y I ' m h ere . 

Manana: I filed CO papers three weeks ago, 

.. en uf throe years of thinking. No effort 

.. . made to take me out of a combatant status by 
Ti;y or the Connie. When 1 went into the ser- 
• - ' ! ^-rted Vietnam right down the line, 1 sup- 
; ut. i t ; . e "'Lsuuj theory". .Now I be li eve it's no- 
r- t ::.in rat : . na ] : zut i ons , excuses... 

' ' v ‘ T _TtT ; :i J to t he Vietnamese w ill be 
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felt by them 20 years after we stop. Vietnam :s 
one of the most insane and ugly wars in history. 

I can see a lot of political and economic rea- 
sons but no real human reason 

Mike 11: I know this one guy who is up for 

a psychological discharge He has had three 
breakdowns already. The Navy admits it is driving 
him nuts. His papers have been sitting up m per- 
sonnel for 2-3 weeks, just sitting there and no- 
thing has been done 

WHAT’S IT LIKE OX THE C0.X5TELLAT 1 OX" 

Flanagan: It is very easy to kill from an 

airplane You don’t have to see bodies bum and 
children mutilated and fragments thrown through 
peoples’ bodies. So we can rationalize, ’\\-ll, 

I’m sitting here working on this radar and those 
airmen in the plane are doing that” . But you 
support that carrier and those planes, so you are 
supporting the killing m Indochina There's no 
way to rationalize it 

IIOIV DO YOU GUYS FELL RIGHT XOW? 

Andrews: We’re all scared shitless 

Mikell: livery time a door opens our heads 

turn Every time we hear a sound, we jump 

iloag: We are always told that the military 

is right . .we were always the good guys. Now we 
are the bad guys. When I told my mother last night 
what I was doing she said to me, "Do you think a 
few of you can stop it (the war) I told her 
that a few guys got us into this war, so maybe a 
few of us guys can stop it 

-30- 

CANADIAN STUDENTS CLOSE mRDERS TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PROTLST1NG N'UCLLAR T^JIXG ’XT AMCHITKA 

VANCOUVER (LNS) -/People assembled at the Peace 
Arch International Border between British Columbia 
and Washington State for a four-hour border block- 
ade on Friday, Sept 24. The border demonstration 
was called to protest the U S Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's proposed nuclear test on Amchitka, an 
island in the U S -owned chain off Alaska Another 
1200 Vancouver high school students skipped classes 
and marched to the U S consulate in Vancouver 
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ROTTEN FISH USED TO PROTEST NUCLEAR TESTS 

HAWAII I L.XS) - - "Rotten fish to protest the rot- 
ten values and rotten thinking which promotes a:ul 
rationalized environmental atrocities like the 
Amchitka test" was the theme at a spirited rally 
at the Hawaii State Capitol building on Wednesday, 
hept 20 People were protesting the underground 
nuclear tests scheduled for Oct 1-15 wine:. ::;av 
cause earthquakes, tidal waves, a:ul death Vj . id 
1 i fc 


keynote speaker at the rail)' was Ataji Balos, 
a Congressman from Micronesia who had flow from 
there to join the protest 'Nuclear testing on and 
near Micronesia (a group of U S. -colonized islands 
in the Pacific Ocean) in the 1950’s ruined farm land 
and fishing areas needed to keep their economy in 
balance After the nuclear tests, residents were 
forced to accept handouts from the US because they 
were no longer self-sufficient In addition, the 
radioactivity caused by those tests had caused nu- 
merous medical problems for which the US government 
has accepted very little responsibility. 

Following the rally, the demonstrators moved 
across tiie street to the Federal Building, catching 
police completely off guard Before bewildered po- 
lice arrived, dozens of fish and fish parts had 
been strewn around the premises. Some enthusiastic 
protesters flung their offerings up to second story 
eaves where they would be difficult to remove. 
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BLACK COAST GUARDSMEN STRIKE; CAUCUS PRESENTS 
LIBERATION DEMANDS 

NEW Y0RK(LNS)--A fight broke out on Thursday 
morning. Sept 30 on board the US. Coast Guard 
Cutter Galatin docked at Governor’s Island A 
group of black Coast Guardsmen boarded the vessel 
in response to threats by white coast Coast Guards- 
men against several blacks A white officer was 
hospitalized after the melee 

The following day black servicemen on the is- 
land refused to work, and instead presented the de- 
mands of the Black Servicemen’s Caucus to the base 
authorities The demands include the following: 

An end to the exploitation and oppression of 
third world people in the U.S.; 

An end to all rules that prohibit black service- 
men from engaging in the struggle for liberation in 
their communities; 

An end to the use of the military in the streets 
and on the campuses of the US and; 

the right to form self-defense squads for pro- 
tection against assaults on base 

In a press interview during the one- day walk- 
out spokesmen from the Caucus described frequent 
incidents of racism on the base. For example, a 
black student was recently thrown out of a training 
program after being AW0L 53 1/2 hours, when the 
minimum time required for such action is 72 hours. 

In another case, a black was held for a month in 
pre-trial confinement after being AWOL for five 
munths At his court -mar t i al he was sentenced to 
n munths at hard labor. This contrasts with the 
case u i a white servicemen who had been AWOL for 
S months Trie white wasn't jailed before his trial, 
.aid ii ; > ci.argLS were eventually dropped White 
Coast Guardsmen art very rarely sent to the island's 


Twelve chairs were set up represent t 
government officials who dad vein . :r. : : <. d i 
a public stand agaisnt the te-t and. : ' 

ra 1 1 y . N ouc came • v. oi . v e i : . r . :d > : . w e r ■ 
on the chair.-^j^ their place 
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Xu i 1 lei. a : vn.enic:i's Caucus also charged 
z t:.'. a- authorities cooperate wi til organized 
L 1 r -z gro :p ; ,J[ ‘ the base. Blacks are con- 
t 1 / •. s i .**■ J ay nan as o t w hi tes , but no of- 
iot . - e.' : t.i.-.eii against the attackers 
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once they are identified. A few weeks before the 
fight on the Cutter Gulatir. eight whites jumped 
two blacks leaving the island ferry. One of the 
blacks suffered a bad head injur;. - when a brick 
was thrown at him . No arrests were made or 
charges brought against any of the identified 
whites . 

After the Galatin fight and the Sept. 50 
strike, the Coast Guard started investigating the 
incidents. Three blacks have already been called 
before committee hearings at which they were 
denied the right to legal counsel of their choice. 
They refused to accept Coast Guard counsel. 

A spokesman for the Coast Guard indicated that 
several blacks would soon be charged for the fight 
and strike. 
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NAT 10N-WI Dli ANTI-WAR MORATORIUM SLIT FOR OCT. 15; 

D.C. CIVIL DISOBLDILNCIi PLANNLD FOR OCT. 25-29 

WASHINGTON (LXS) --The Fall Offensive against 
the Vietnamese war, racism and repression begins 
with a nation-wide M no business as usual” mora- 
torium on Oct. 13. Demonstrations, student 
strikes, work stoppages, and shoppers boycotts are 
scheduled in New York, Chicago, Boston, Houston, 
Seattle, and over 50 cities and towns across the 
U.S. 

Next on the Offensive agenda is five days 
demonstrations, including mass, non- vi o lent /cT^s- 
obedience, Oct. 25-29 in Washington, D.C. People 
from all over the U.S. will converge here to de- 
mand that Nixon set a date for the immediate 
withdrawal of all U.S. troops from Vietnam. 

Here's the schedule of capitol demonstrations. 

Oct. 25 (Monday): People Armistice Day. 

Massive rally at the Sylvan Theater for acceptance 
of the Vietnamese 7-Point Peace Proposal. An 
effort is underway to have Madame Binh address the 
assembly by transcontinental phone. 

Oct. 26 (Tuesday): Attica Memorial Service. 

A national service in remembrance of those mur- 
dered at Attica. In a mass march to the White 
House protestors will demand the freeing of ail 
political prisoners. If the government trios to 
prevent tins White House service, the marchers 
will be prepared to engage in massive, non-violent 
civil disobedience. 

Oct. 27 (Wednesday): Zap FAP and the Price- 

Wage Freeze. A mass demons t rat i on against the 
F am i 1 y As s i t an ce Plan ( FAP ) will f o 1 1 ow mom i n g 
rallies and lobbying at the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce. Demands: a $6500 guaranteed an- 

nual income for a family of four and an end to 
e con om i c re p re s s i on . 

Oct. 28 (Thursday): btop Genocide in Bangla 

Desh (I.ast Pakistan.) Marches of "International 
Brigades" representing li be rat ion ::;c Yemen ts 
throughout the world will go to the State Depart- 
ment and demonstrate against U.S. military ai J 
to the government of West i'akist an. 

Get . 29 ' Fri day ) : N ; xun : vi ct i on Not i ce . 

in a mass non-violent action demons t rat : si at the 


White House, Nixon will be served notice that if 
he doesn't set the date to end the war, insure a 
guaranteed adequate income for everyone, and re- 
lease all political prisoners, his eviction from 
power is imminent. 

Light days later, Saturday, November 6, mass 
marches and rallies protesting the war, racism and 
repression will be staged nation-wide in these 
cities: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 

land, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Minn- 
eapolis, Philadelphia, San Franicsco, Seattle, 

Tampa and Wash! ngton , D.C. 

For further information, organizing materials 
and to make contributions write to the People's 
Coalition, Room 602, 917 15th St. NW, Washington, 

D.C. 20005. 
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[Xote to Editors: Please keep in touch with 

LXS throughout the Fall Offensive. Send us news, 
or call us as often as necessary.] 
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"THERE'S NOT A TROOPER ... WHO DIDN'T WANT TO BE THERE" 

ELITE SCHOOL TRAINS TROOPERS FOR ATTICA 

ALBANY (LXS) - -The first thing the recruit is 
taught at the State Police Academy is that the very 
color of the uni form--gray- -has meaning. 

"The gray material is specially made for us," 
said Sgt . Maynard T, Roman, a 33-year old trooper, 
who is on the teaching staff of the academy. 

"There 1 s a black thread for bad next to a white 
thread for good, and together they make gray. The 
black stripe down the pant leg is in honor of our 
fallen comrades, and the purple hat band and necktie 
are because the Praetorian guards had a border of 
purple on their white togas." 

There are 3300 troopers patrolling, in one 
way or another, the state of New York. All of the 
troopers have attended the 16-week course at the 
academy, although only several have been through its 
new, $4 million building that opened in May. 

"When a man is done with the course it's not 
unusual for him to say, 'I never thought I'd make 
it.' Some cry on graduation day. There's a personal 
satis faction , knowing you're in a select group," 
said Sergeant Roman. 

The motto of the X.Y. State Police is "Obedience 
to Law is Liberty" and the motto of the academy 
is "Excellence Through Knowledge." 

During the training, which is part police, 
part soldier, and part academic, a number of devices 
are used t<> instill a feeling of elitism in the 
troopers . Graduates of the academy are encouraged 
to buy class rings The new academy- -troopers return 
there for in-service retraining at least once every 
IS months - -has the most modern equipment, including 
elaborate video-tape machinery. 

Vne food in trie cafeteria is personally chosen 
by the command i ng officer. Major S.A. Chicco, to 
insure v.ual.ty. Ine corridors have thick carpeting, 
lhe dormitory rooms compare to most motels and the 
cla — r ■•oms are clean and w e 1 1 -cqui pped . 


age 
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As trooper training became more cerc^.-.ai ::: 
recent years, the academy has been able tc a'ran^e 
with students from Albany Law School to t ok t part 
with troopers in mock court training s e > s : on. ~ ; 
actors from a local theater group ; rf-rm. for * :d- 
eo-tape. enacting crimes, traffic Occident' aid* 
other police- or 1 min ai situation- fee trooper- 
training films. 

When a man graduaces from the acadcm> ue is 
issued, free of charge, five new winter uni. louts 
an d six new s uinme r ones, an d a 1 1 h. i s o t : \ c r c u u i p - 
ment. from revolver to Stetson. 

"We have found that it we want our .-ten to re 
sharp we hare to give them their uniforms/' s ay < 
Chieco. If we didn't, they'd spend the unitor,;] 
a i 1 ow an ce an d b ay t .he b are m i n i mum . ' ' 

To become a recruit a man must "irst pa-s a 
written examination. About 5000 take each c-Aum, 
but only 200 are chosen as potentials for each, 
class. By the time the background checks have 
been completed and the oral exams evaluated, the 
candidates are down to about 100 men. 

A recruit must be at least 21 -years old, ha/e 
a high school diploma and be in excellent physical 
condition. He must also be at least S' 0" tail-- 
2 inches taller than the average city cop. 

The average site of the recruit n the aver- 
age academy class is 5’ li" and his weight is 1 ” “ 
pounds, lie is 25 years old and married. In recent 
years, 56 out of every 100 recruits has had at 
least one ye ar of co 1 1 1 go 

The 640 h ours of cl as s room an d field w o r K 
includes academic courses in sociology and ps>c:i- 
oiogy , government and law. There are 45 hours ol 
public speaking because, according to the course 
description, the state trooper mast project poise 
and confidence 

When a man is finished at the academy he ha: 

21 hours of college credi t- -enough , the organisa- 
tion hopes, to encourage hin. to go on and earn 
his college degree 

Of the 5500 members of New York’s State 
To lice, ei gilt are b lack . Two b 1 ack s i re* , n /e e - 
t i gat o rs in th e o r g an i z at 1 on 1 s de t e c T i 1 ' e d i vis: on - - 

the 500 man B u rc a u of Cr i mm a 1 Invest! g a * . ^n. - - . .n d 

several ntiiers are on the detail that guards Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller 

Tilt Mu T e Rciice i organ i a J along :w ; litany 
lines u:,T. x the command of Supe r i n lender. t A : 1 1 ; am 
i.. Kirwaii. Hie re .no nine troops w ! th no tween 
500 and 55" men n; each, including a >eu!a-a:.<.r 
de tail 

Will ie trooper pn'nJ . c mlat ion.' c i a . :: that 
n»>st of t he ;;.n rul work i in ' - 1 res ttatt.j, 
c r i me s . t ruck w i * g:i i n ■: , c’n e cn i up on mint * r. . •. 

co uses , m » 1 1 (.per- >e r\\ a.' a -ecar.n . m-v : r 

Governor Loci- e t e i i e : , an^tn-.r iar •, ; .-a 

for t ii:, i 1 ’ '.*e . and t r* opt : - a-, a ■. tan. t 

p loved t o reak- rn de :• >n~ t r.»r . r - 

seven - nun deed '*e- i r* '»t n t * lr - e •: - •• : 

: u t : l At t : ca .. . a _re 



cr Jibing 
done I 

So'rrv i 


troop 

there 


the rebellion at Attica was a job to be 
he academy's Major Chieco agrees. "I’m 
couldn’t be at Attica; there’s not a 
in the organi cation who didn't want to be 
He sent ten men from the academy staff. 


une of the troopers not at Attica was Troop 
F’s Steven Talk who joined up because "there's 
nu.er a dull moment; it's exciting, 1 guess." 

lie is sorry he missed Attica, he said, because 
he was trained for just such mass confrontations 
and they do not happen often in a trooper's career. 
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"I'll. -HARD NOTHING HERE TO SHOW COERCIVE INVESTI- 
GATING IS GOING ON" 

MORE HEARINGS INTO ATTICA BRUTALITY 

BUFFALO 'LNSj --Waiter Dunbar, New York State 
Dcnuty Conumss Loner of Corrections, who got his 
training in San Quentin was the person who des- 
cribed in lurid detail tc the intently listening 
press, the "slashed throats" and "castration" of 
the hostages that the Attica prisoners held. It 
w is he who personally gave a guided tour to three 
members of the negotiating committee shortly after 
the massacre daring which he pointed to three pri- 
soners who supposedly performed the imaginary slash- 
ings , (One of the three he pointed out--LD. (El- 
liot Barkley; was wounded but alive at the time. 

A number of inmates say that he was murdered some- 
time after that ) 

Yet Judge John Curtin doesn't think that Dun- 
bar lias anything relevant to say at a hearing cur- 
rently looking into brutalities against the Attica 
inmates. Nor did he think that Deputy Attorney 
General Robert Fischer, whose assistants are hand- 
ling the interrogation of inmates so he can issue 
indictments for the Attica rebe 1 1 i on ,had anything 
pertinent to say. (Lawyers who have gotten into 
Attica have said that inmates complain about being 
interrogated at three or four in the morning, en- 
ci rcled by guards . ) 

"I've heard nothing here to indicate that any 
coercive investigating ls going on," said the judge, 
curtin quashed the subpoenas the lawyers represent- 
ing the inmates issued for Dunbar and Fischer. 

The hearings which took place on Thursday Sept 
50 and Monday, October 4, were held in response to 
a motion fur an injunction by lawyers from the Legal 
Aid Society, the National Lawyers Guild and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, representing the 
prisoners The injunction would prohibit interro- 
gations, harassment and beatings of prisoners by 
guards, prison officials or investigators from 
the Attorney General's office. 

other motions before Curtin are for more rooms 
i.w..os to interview prisoners (right now only 
i .1 2 .' inmates a day are In. i ng interviewed) and 
a: . ■ : ■ : i v i to destruction of inmates’ property. The 
: t ii- j as " tor c>pies of autopsy reports of all 
; ^e v - 1 . i. the invasion or during the oceu- 
: .t- : r.<: * -u;-y all films, tapes or video tapes 

a :■ - : f.- : : •"'cr- „ r l:.e inva-.o n It also requests 

- /•*- — ♦ t • rear 1 . eat ail the prisoners 


In a courtroom ’..here spectators were made to 
walk through a metal detector and were thoroughly 
searched, three inmates, Gary Haynes, William Jack- 
son # and Charles Colvin as well as harden Vincent 
Mane us i testified on Monday October 4. 

Colvin testified that he had 'neon repeatedly 
beaten after running the gauntlet naked after tine 
prison was retaken A state trooper lie Id a rifle to 
hij head, clicked the trigger several times and 
said, "You 1 re going to die, nigger, you're going to 
die " He added he didn’t get any clothes for two or 
three days. 

iwo Jays after that, Colvin related, he was 
piaced in a room witn three members of the state pol- 
ice Bureau of Criminal Investigation and one guard. 
"They said they had something for me to sign," he 
said "It was a pad of paper. The guard told me if 
1 don’t sign it I would be choked, I would be killed. 

1 didn’t read it — I signed it." A few days after 
that he was told he was charged with possessing a 
guard’s billyclub and immediately found guilty by 
prison officials and sentenced to six months more 
in prison. He was scheduled for release on parole 
on October 6. 

When Colvin stated that in the courtroom David 
Ri chman, the Assistant State Attorney General arguing 
the case, rose and said that he had learned the 
charge against Colvin had been dropped. He did not 
mention whether or not Colvin's parole had been 
granted 

Haynes, a white, red-haired prisoner said that 
he suffered from a terminal kidney disorder that 
required daily treatment. Although he was "urinat- 
ing blood for six days", he did not receive any med- 
icine until Sept. 30--two and a half weeks after the 
invasion. After going several days without treat- 
ment he asked one of the two prison doctors --Dr. 
Sternberg for some medicine. 

Sternberg refused, telling him, "You're here 
for doing something. You’re not anything to us." 

Though he was taken to the prison hospital. Sept. 
20, he was still not given any medication. When he 
asked a nurse for some, she replied, "We'll give 
you something to stop all your pain until yt u get to 
burn in lie 1 1 . " 

After Co 111) lock D was retaken Haynes testified, 

"A state trooper told me to strip. I started unbut- 
toning my shirt and he said, 'To hell with unbutton- 
ing. Rip the buttons off.' A watch I had on my 
wrist was ripped off and smashed." 

After stripping, he was forced to lie on his 
back directly under a catwalk. State troopers on 
the catwalk spat on him and dropped lit cigarettes 
on his stomach. A prison official shouted at him, 

"You queer, nigger lover." One trooper kicked him 
in the side When he flinched, the trooper rubbed 
a lit cigarette into his hack. 

The third inmate, William .Jackson said that 
while he was on work detail .he saw a variety of per- 
sonal belongings thrown into Jump trucks including 
"a lot ot copies ot legal hooks, legal papers, tooth- 
brushes, eyegl as ses - - anyth : n that could no^sioly 
he in a ce 1 1 . " 

Page" 'll" LTidl‘i\T!"f\"l;” A ‘s “ I'rvVcT- " "i SsT/~ 


The DA didn't try to challenge any of the 
inmates ' testimony. All he kept asking was if 
they were allowed to see lawyers. 


Mane us i said on the stand that the 50 or so 
inmates put into segregation in Housing Block Z 
were "people shown in a news photo as sitting 
around the negotiating table. It is my belief that 
if they were around the table in the photo they 
were active participants in the rebellion." 

Curtin's ruling should come down Wednesday 
October 6. 
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TJ 11: NEW COUNTER-INSURGENCY: 

TRAINING POLICE WORLDWIDE 

Dispatch News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--A strategy for fighting 
guerrilla war in foreign countries friendly to 
the United States is being rushed by officials 
here who have become disenchanted with the results 
of massive military power in Vietnam. 

Both the Department of Defense and the State 
Department are asking for Congressional support to 
provide more training and equipment for domestic po- 
licemen in 25 countries in Southeast Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. 

If the present budget requests are met, aid to 
the National Police in Vietnam will be tripled 
next year and doubled in Thailand. 

The strategy for countering insurgency through 
updated police forces was expressed by former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Man- 
well Taylor, in a recent speech at the International 
Police Training academy in Washington DC. 

"The outstanding lesson of Vietnam is that wo 
should never let another Vietnam-type situation 
arise agian. We have learned the need for a strong 
police intelligence organization to assist in ident- 
ifying early the symptoms of an incipient subver- 
sive situation," he said. 

In accordance with the Taylor doctrine, the 
Training Academy has instructed 3,500 foreign pol- 
ice officers from around the world since the pro- 
gram started in 1962. 

Located in a former trolley-car bam at the 
loot of the key Bridge in exclusive Georgetown, the 
spacious training academy is equipped with the most 
modem police equipment, including a pistol range, 
radio room, and movie theater. 

Approximately 700 police officers, mostly from 
Latin America, arc tained at the Academy each year. 
Operated by the Office of Public Safety, a division 
of the Agency for International Development (AID:, 
the Academy relics on a stall of 26 police experts 
to teach the 16 week instruction courses 

Courses in the past have centered on such t j - 
ics as highway safety, border control, and commun- 
ication. More recently, additional emphasis is 
being placed on control of insurgency 

l.ne Academy now lists courses in intelligence 
Uc toner 1971 


more 



gathering, riot control, and methods of appre- 
hending subversives. The emergence of urban guer- 
rillas, particularly in Latin America plus the 
limited results of military operations in catching 
ant i -government groups in foreign countries 'nave 
been factors in the new strategy. 

"The well-trained local policeman living among 
the people can find out information and do more to 
catch guerrillas than a battalion of soldiers," says 
a spokesman for OPS. 

Most of the foreign police officers trained at 
the Academy are sent back to their home countries 
with the mission of training other policemen. 

For example, the Academy has graduated 338 high- 
ranking Brazilian police officers who in turn have 
trained 55,000 officers and enlisted policemen in 
Braz i 1 . 

in Vietnam, the OPS progam has been respon- 
sible for building the National Police Force from 
88,000 men to its present 122,000 level. 

Advocates of the OPS program say it is a cheap 
and efficient way to prevent insurrections in for- 
eign countries. They point to the $26 million an- 
nual budget as a small fraction of the cost of a 
Vietnam- type war. 

John Manopoli, the burly chief of Public Safe- 
ty for training Vietnamese police recently told a 
Congressional committee, "I know that from reports 
received while I was Chief in Vietnam, that none 
of our advisers either witnessed, or if this did 
happen, would ever tolerate brutality to prisoners." 

Manopoli also denied he knew of ill-treatment of 
prisoners in Tiger Cages at the notorious Con Son 
Island prison, although his agency was repsonsible 
for rebuilding part of the prison. 

As one officer at the Training Academy in 
Washington said in jest recently, "We're not be- 
coming policeman for the world. We're just train- 
ing the i r cops . " 
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CLEVELAND MOTHLR WEARS FLAG ON SLAT OF PANTS; 

GETS YLARS PROBATION 

CUiVLLAND (LNS)--"For displaying the flag con- 
temptuously, to wit, on the scat of her pants," 

Mrs. Sandra Sizemore, a Cleveland mother of six, 
as placed on probation for a year's time. Mrs. 
Sizemore, who pleaded guilty to the charge, was 
originally sentenced to 50 days in jail and fined 
$1,000, but Municipal Court Judge George Fillers- 
dorf suspended both sentences. 

Mrs. Sizemore was told by Judge Pi 1 lersdorf : 

"I think you ought to kiss the flag instead of 
wearing it on tin* seat of your pants.” 
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THOMAS CAT LOW, FT. DiX 5$ FUGIT1VL SURFACLS 
AFTER 2-YLAR OLD CONVICTION IS OVERTURNED 

FORT DIXiLXS) --Thomas Cat low, a private con- 
victed of riot and arson charges after the 1969 
Ft. Dix stockade rebellion turned himself in to 
Ft. Dix on Oct. 5. Catlow had been AWOL for over 
two years. He turned himself in 12 days after 
his conviction was overturned by the Army Court 
of Review. He w f ent AWOL two days after his conviction. 

Thirty-eight men were charged with Mutiny, 
Conspiracy to Mutiny, Riot, Conspiracy to Riot, 
Aggravated Arson and Destruction of Government 
Property after 150 men in the Ft. Dix stockade 
rioted on June 5, 1969. Matresses were set aflame, 
windows were smashed, furniture tossed out and 
doors shoved in. During October 1969 ten thousand 
demonstrators marched on Ft Dix demanding the 
freedom of the Fort Dix 58. 

Cat low's conviction was overturned because 
Army interrogators had not strictly observed his 
civil rights and because his signed "confession" 
was inadmissable evidence. 

Catlow had made the "confession" after four 
days in solitary confinement- -without communications 
with anyone. He later repudiated the "confession" 
at his trial. Catlow and others were threatened 
with severe prosecutions during their trials if 
they did not cooperate with the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Division* CID, the military's FBI. 

Cat low’s conviction was also based on such suspicious 
evidence as positive identification of Catlow from 
a distance of 100 feet among a crowd of 65 men by 
a man who had been at Ft. Dix only three days. 

Catlow is now at Ft. Dix's personnel control 
facility where he will remain until he goes to 
trial on his AWOL charges. 

He plans to ask for an administrative dis- 
charge. He will argue that he was illegally 
enlisted in the army when he was 16. 
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SPEAKERS FOR FALL OFFENSIVE AVAILABLE 

WASHINGTON, D.C.(LNS)--A group of people who 
can speak on the war, racism and repression and 
the Fall Offensive demonstrations are available 
from the Movement Speakers Bureau. 

The speakers include David Dellinger, Jane 
Fonda, Rennie Davis, Tom Hayden, Daniel hllsbcrg, 
Bill Kunstler, David Harris, Ralph Abernathy 
and others . 


For information write 
Speakers Bureau at Room 602 
Washington, D.C. 
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to the Movement 
SJ 1 7 15th St NW, 


FALL OF FI N'S I VI: SCIILUIJLL 


October 15: NATI0N1MDL MOKA'IOk I I.JM 


October 25-21) : DL.MONSTRATIONS IN WASHINGTON , D.C 


November (> : LOCAL DLMONS 1 RA I I O.YS AND RALLIhS 









